the glamour that once was New York City. The leisure classes have
been affected by the high taxes, and are no longer living by their
pre-war standards of elegance. The entertainment-makers are wary
of investments. Everywhere the war uprooted aggressions and
neurotic impulses, and everyone is faced with the plight of the road
back to individual meaning and morality. We have reached perhaps
the highest point of uncertainty in the transitional age in which we
live. Inevitably, in a transitional age, people gainsay life, and the old
question, "What is the meaning of it all?" comes up for a con-
scientious re-examination. The seemingly indifferent and happy-go-
lucky attitude of some Americans frequently covers an inner, more
serious self, One discovers that many have an instinct in sensing
a bad deal. The New Yorkers' lack of interest in the arrival of
the delegates of the United Nations Assembly might be less a sign
of shocking indifference than an overwhelming fear as the organiza-
tion hovers so hesitantly upon the threshold of a true solution to
the world's problems.
New York has changed. But change is the root of progress, and
an optimistic view of the movement of history is not wholly incom-
patible with present historical facts.
The younger generation of New Yorkers reflects the psychological
anxieties of their time, in their own way. Perhaps the most significant
phenomenon is the "bobby-soxer", the 'teen-age girl swooning to
night-club crooners. She wears "loafers" (a moccasin-type shoe),
short socks, a swing skirt, and a sweater. She attends religiously all
theatrical Premieres, standing on the sidewalk hoping for a glimpse
of her idols. When Frank Sinatra moans a song, she goes through
a complete ecstatic experience, and her facial expressions are like
those on the faces of nuns praying to God; one concludes that
psychologically, if not spiritually, their experiences must be similar.
The "bobby-sox" boy wears a bow-tie and a checked coat as he
listens avidly to Betty Button.
The record shops are a daily buzzing place for these boys and
girls, who carve their initials on the walls of the listening-booths, or
write with lipstick: "Mary Jane loves Kenneth H.", "Kilroy was
here", "I love Frankie Sinatra". Chopin and Tschaikovsky are
well-known, but not by their names. A Chopin polonaise becomes
a popular song, "Till the End of Time"; the Grieg piano concerto
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